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> HEARD IN THE SOUTH: THE PROGRESS OF | 
| A WORD GEOGRAPHY | 


~ 


Gordon R. Wood” 
University of Chattanooga 


| "Heard in the South" has been an inactive part of the Bulletin for many months 
chiefly because its author has been busy tabulating rather than listening or writing. His 
most recent activities have been to gather a large sampling of information about the 
vocabularies of native Southerners in eight or nine states of the interior. Now that the a 
evidence has been gathered and in part has been tabulated, we can consider some of the . 
| conclusions to be drawn from it. f 


| This tabulated evidence is a contribution to the word goegraphy of the South which, 
in turn, is a partial contribution to the long proposed linguistic atlas of the United States 
and Canada. Some parts of this atlas have been completed, notably the New England sec- . 
tion; other parts are.in. the process of completion; and still others, such as that of the | 
interior South, have progressed irregularly. A recent review of these linguistic atlas , 
_ projects appears in an article by Raven I. McDavid, Jr., in Orbis, Volume V, Number 2, ; 
1956, and a readily available +s of the ways in which this information is presented; 


Word geography, linguistic ea or dialect geography--all set out to discover the : ¢ 
_ localities in which distinctive speech traits appear and to show those localities on a map | 
or by means of descriptive tabulations. In order to prepare accurate maps, the geograph- 
er must find truly representative informants in those localities which he is investigating. 
And he must select informants in such a way that he can compare his findings in one com- 
munity with those of other nearby or distant communities. Thus, for example, he may 
wish to establish the limits of expressions which the oldest living speakers use. To do so ¢ 
he must choose persons who are at least sixty years old, who are alert and well informed 
but not bookish, and who are descended from the first settlers of the locality. This last 
_ qualification may not always be applicable. One Oklahoma informant wrote that she was 
born in "No man's land," a iat al which has since become the Oklahoma county where 


she now lives. 


Having selected his informants the goegrapher seeks to explore their usual 
vocabularies. Current doctrine holds that he will get the most trustworthy information 
when he actually talks with these persons and writes down their responses. Although the 
limits of his skill as interviewer and transcriber will be reflected in the recorded in- 
formation, he will get an extensive record of the native speaker's vocabulary, pronuncia- 
tion, and grammar. But if for one reason or another the geographer can not interview 
his selected persons, he can fall back on the mailed questionnaire. This questionnaire 
asks the informant to mark his usual word choices in a list of possible choices and, upon 
completing this, to give biographical information about sex, age, education, place of — 


é 


~ 


birth and of longest residence, and parents' and grandparents’ places of birth. The postal 
questionnaire obviously will provide almost no information about grammar cor pronuncia- 
tion. It has the further serious limitation of eee the vocabulary of literate persons 


only. 


With its limitations admitted, the postal questionnaire is still a peianiitty instru- 
ment for linguistic investigation. It was the instrument used to gather the evidence pre- 
sented in this report of progress. No other method was possible when I proposed a regional 
survey to the South Atlantic Section, American Dialect Society, in November of 1957. The 
preposal was well received then. One element which seemed to make the use of this 
method attractive was the presumed speed with which the gathered information could be 
coded for electronic tabulation. In 1957 the prospect was that as soon as the questionnaires 
were returned, they could be coded within a brief time and the responses could then be put 
on punch cards by machine within three days at the most. Once the information was on 
punch cards, tabulation would be a matter of hours. 


With the prospect of almost simultaneous gathering of the evidence and tabulating 


_ it, I began the distribution of questionnaires in 1957. In we endeavor I received warm 


support from friends and colleagues throughout the South. 4 During that year and the next 
the collection of questionnaires grew rapidly. Among the first states to conclude its 
sampling was Arkansas. Tennessee was not far behind. At the same time, I decided to 
make no special effort to get responses from Kentucky or Texas since to do so would be 
to duplicate investigations that had just been completed or were in their last stages. 
Kentucky had been studied by Raven I. McDavid, Jr., as a part of the field interviewing 
for the atlas of the North-Central states; further, a postal survey had been made and was 
available in Christine D. Forrester's M.A. thesis at the University of Kentucky, 1952. 


1. Financial support came from the University of Chattanooga Research Fund and 
from an emergency grant from the Modern Lanzuage Association of America. Maryville 
College, the University of Georgia, the University of Florida, the University of Alabama, 
the University of Arkansas, the University of Tulsa, and Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
used their respective departmental funds to aid in mimeographing and distributing the 
questionnaire. These colleagues assisted in-distributing and returning the questionnaires: 
William W. Bass, Carson-Newman College; Elizabeth H. Jackson, Maryville College; 
William J. Griffin, George Peabody College; Kelsie Harder, Youngstown University; Harry 
Harrison Kroll, University of Tennessee at Martin; E. G. Rogers, Tennessee Wesleyan | 
College; Luke M. Grande, Christian Brothers College; Calvin Brown, University of _ 
Georgia; I. Willis Russell, University of Alabama; Lalia Boone, University of Florida; 
Rudolph Fiehler, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute; Mary C. Farler, University of Arkansas; 
E. H. Criswell, University of Tulsa (Emeritus); and John Murphy, Central State oa, 


Oklahoma. 
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In Texas, E. Bagby Atwood had very nearly brought-his special field project to an end. 
Since all of this information could be used in conjunction with my project, no further 
search in | those states was considered appropriate. 


A trial run was set for early 1958. Responses from Tennessee were selected 
for two reasons: Tennessee was one of the early settlement areas, a kind of focal point 
for the nineteenth century settlement of the old Southwest. And there were more than 
enough completed questionnaires from native Tennesseans to permit a test of the coding 
and tabulating procedures. When I tried to use machine punching to record the answers 
to the questionnaires, I found that the evidence was too complicated. Successful machine 
punching requires that the informant give just one answer to a group of possible answers; 
the persons who completed the questionnaires often selected three or four answers as the 
ones they regularly used. The immediate result was that a hand method called "marked 
sensing" was substituted; it is a much slower way to record information for later machine 
punching. The element of slovmess, however, seemed to be more than balanced by the 
speed anc completeness of the elgctronic tabulations which followed. At this early stage, 
it was a pleasure to discover a distribution of words in Tennessee which closely followed 
the patterns of Tennessee settlement history. | | | 


The summer of 1958 saw the number of completed questionnaires increase to 

three thousand. Financial limitations, however, prevented me from hiring such clerical 
help as I needed if I was to use the entire body of information which had been gathered. 
The slowness of marked sensing caused me to choose a narrow sampling of the available 

_ material if I intended to see wtat the distribution would be for even a few words in the 

South. From the questionnaires, I chose ones which had been answered by persons sixty 
years old or older. From each of these I selected forty-five groups of their responses 
out of the total of 174 groups of possible responses. The word groups chosen were ones 
which seemed most lixely to reflect the movement of coastal words into the interior, the 
influence of centers of population on vocabulary, and the effect of new kinds of human 
activity such as the building of highways. Marked sensing for the group of €00 question- 
naires took better than 200 hours, a neceseery task in order to conserve funds forthe - | 
cost of electronic 


The amaeaiii tabulations showed even at a superficial glance that the distribution 
of groups of words would be complex in the interior South. If the frontier had only moved 
westward in an orderly way, some of this complexity would not have occurred. But it 
did not. The settling of Georgia and the later movement of Georgians into Alabama and 
Mississippi will suggest how the present difficulties arose. The first Georgians pushed 
northward from the colonia! seacoast settlements until by 1800 they occupied a strip along ng 
the Savannah River well north of Augusta. With the rush for cotton lands, they turned 
their attention southwest, filled the southern counties, moved on into the Alabama cotton 
lands, into southern Mississippi, and across the Mississippi River into similar lands in 
Arkansas and Texas. At this time the northern counties of Georgia remained largely 
the possession of the Cherokees. With the discovery of gold in these same counties, peo- 
ple from the cotton lands retreced their steps and moved into the northern hill gections. 
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While these events were taking place, the railroad appeared and began exerting its new 

influence; old centers of influence died and new ones rose in their place--the most 

_ spectacular of the new ones being Atlanta. With cotton, gold, the railroads, and the 
shifting frontier, Tennesseans, Virginians, and Carolinians were on the move too. 


Yet in spite of a hundred and one complexities, order does appear. The tabula- 
tions show one form dominant part of the way across a state, and then an abrupt break 
as a second form replaces it and continues into the adjacent states. An instance of this _ 
is the word mosquito hawk, a sectional word for the more bookish dragon fly. In colonial 
times this word established itself along the Atlantic coast from North Carolina south into 
Georgia. In the nineteenth century it spread inland along the coastal plains until it 
reached and crossed the Mississippi River. From there it advanced west into Texas and 
north almost to the northeastern tip of Arkansas. If we follow this word from its coastal 
locations toward the Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee hills, we will notice that soon _ 
it begins to compete with snake doctor and then gives way to it entirely. Map I shows the 
occurrence of these terms and =i oh th the width of the area in which either may be © 


found. 


Looking at another regional word, redworm, we find that its focal area is the 
southwestern part of Virginia. Its movement followed the valleys of the Appalachian 
chain and the adjacent Cumberland plateau. Crossing the Mississippi, it established it- 
self in the Ozark plateau and adjacent areas. As mosquito hawk will stand for coastal , 
speech patterns, known technically as "southern," so will redworm. stand for the spread 
of mountain speech patterns, technically "south midland.'' The redworm area, as shown 
on Map II, has features in common with the snake doctor area if we examine the eastern 
parts of Tennessee and Georgia; further west the differences between the two becomes 
marked. Not enough evidence has been plotted on maps to enable us to draw the smoothed 
limits of south midland words. os 


While some words moved south from the mountain settlements or north from the 
plains, others moved almost due east. The most striking instance is that of tow sack, 
a word originating in North Carolina and found west but not north of its northern border. 
It follows a similar distribution in Tennessee, just barely crossing the Tennessee-Ken- 
tucky state line. The obvious explanation is that North Carolinians settled Tennessee and. 
provided some of its dominant word patterns. From Tennessee, and for the same rea- 
sons, the word crossed the Mississippi River into Arkansas where its distribution is much 
the same. The southern limits of the word have not yet been plotted from the available | 
_ tabulations. In contrast to this movement of a word due west, we can cite the northward | 
movement of bayou and armor armoir from Louisiana. These words appear to reflect 
the immediate influence of river traffic on the towns along their banks. The words follow 
the Mississippi, the Arkansas, and the Cumberland, with the Arkansas-Tennessee north- 
ern borders as their possible upstream limits. Twenty-five miles or so inland from 
these rivers, entirely different sets of words pupess: in their places. 


Mapping of the selected group of words suggests that one major vocabulary area is 
mais Appalachian chain. in Tennessee, Georgia, and Alabama; its southern limit may occur 
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VOR? DISTRIBUTION IN THE SOUTH 


Gordon R. Wood 
University of Chattanooga 
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East Texas map based on unpublished data furnished ial 


by E. Bagby Atwood, University of Texas, and used 
with permission of Professor Atwood. Kentucky data 

_ from Christine D. Forrester, A Word Geography of 
Kentucky (unpublished MA thesis, Univer sity of Ken- 
tucky, 1952), cited by permission of the University of 
Kentucky. Word distribution in Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina and South Carolina based on maps 
in Hans Kurath, A Word Word Geography of of the Eastern Uni- 
ted States a’ by permission of author and publisher. 
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WORD DISTRIBUTION IN THE SOUTH 
sy Gordon R. Wood | 
University of Chattanooga 


Acknowledgments for permission to use items 
of information are the same as those given under 
Map I. | 
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not far south of the great bend of the Tennessee River. Adjacent to ihe Apve: cachian aves. 

is the Cumberland plateau complex which will includ> the Nashville basin as a sub-area. 

The iowlands from Georgia west to the Mississippi cd north to the pli:ins around Memphis 
~, form still another area. Across the Mississippi, Louisiana has distinctive southern 
“Saaeabes but shares sovth midiand ones with Arkansas, Texas, and Oklahoma. In fact, 

. the course of settlement was such in the three states named last that w> are apt to find 
spots of liteness within their borders rather than continuous bands o~ areas of word 
sirsilarity. This spotty nature of things has aiready been noticed by E. Ba. hy Atwcod 31 
the University of — as a result of his fiela interviews with native Texans. 


The conclusions offerec are at this stage tentative, at least so far as my inves- 
tigation is concerned. The available evidence from the senior informanis neecs to be 
studied in its entirety; the untouched evidence from the younger informants should bé 
considered for such light as it may throw on processes of vocabulary change which are 
now oy srative. When this material has been coded and tabulated, then we may Legin to 
draw more definitive conclusions from it. I have the modest hope of coding and tabulating 
tne remaining three-fourths of each questionnaire thus far studied. Given a moderete 
deg.ee of luck, I believe that I can finish this part of the work by December 1960. If 

_ sufficient funds appeared, I! could rrobably get a full tabviation for all the documents nei iu 
my files. The prospect is so heady that I prefer to consider only — more limited 
tabulation as being possible within the next year. : 


ANNUAL FALL MEETING OF T.F.S. 


Miss Mildred -Hatcher, Fresident of the Tennessee Folklore Society, wishes to 
‘announce that, after appropriate consultation, the 1°60 meeting ot the Society has been 
set fox Saturday, November 12, at George Peabody College for Teachers in Nashville. 
The ™ «ning and afternoon sia ais as well as iunch at noon, will be held in Peabody - 

new Stace Center. 
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*% ANECDOTES ILLUSTRATING THE FOLK DIOM 


IN THE AMERICAN SOUTH 


"I'm Sorry a Cow" 


My father-in-law, Bedford V. Goolsby, has lived for many years in Christian 
County, Kentucky; but he was born and reared near Cookeville, Tennessee, and his long, 
lean body and laconic speech are of the sort one associates with mountain folk. 


Some years after he had moved to Kentucky a neighbor 's tobacco barn burned. 
This happened at night and the fierce flames, visible over a large area, drew the people 
of the countryside. The neighbors of the owner, knowing very well that a year's labor 
was going up in smoke, were making the statements usual on such an occasion. 


"I sure am sorry for Old John," said one. 'I sure am sorry for his wife and 
kids, "' said another. And so on. 3 | 


Mr. Goolsby walked silently among the crowd. At last he buttonholed one of the 
men who had expressed his sympathy. ''You say you're sorry for Old Jobn,'' Mr. Goolsby 
said. "Well, I'm sorry acow. How sorry are you?" | 


In a minutes the crowd had pledged livesicck and other saleable items, 
from their woods for a new barn, and their labor to build it. 


--R. W. Hyde 
Nashville, Tennessee 


"Bullets Have No Eyes'"' 


The summer after my graduation from high schoct in 1936 I was hornswoggled into 
selling Bibles to earn money for college. I ended the summer with a net loss of someth*ng 
over twenty-six dollars, which my father paid, but I was rich in a knowledge of the worid 

and the creatv~es in it. 


I was assigned to Tuscaloosa, Alabama, the seat of the University. I was told 
by a Tuscaloosan that every Saturday the men of the nearby hills would tank up on mov2- 
shine whisky, hoist their squirrel guns upon their shoulders, and stalk up and down 
Uuiversity Avenue looking for a yankee to kill. After some contact with these people I 
was almost ready to believe it. | | 

‘Not that they were unkind to strangers--so long as the strangers did not offend 
theia. A Bible peddler, so long as he as*ed no questions, was usual'y received graciously 
jnto their humble dwellings, «nd might even be asked to preach in the communit y church. 

But an untoward remark, an impertinence, or too much curlsity might elicit a violent 
response. 
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River, perhaps fifteen miles distant. 
carrying my sample case of Bible prospectuses. 


In those days a gravel road led North of Tuscaloosa through hill country to North 
Up this road I trudged bareheaded in the hot sun, 
The houses were unpainted, the road 


was dusty, sales were poor. As the miles from Tuscaloosa increased, the countryside 


took on a wilder appearance and the people grew more suspicious and hostile. 


It.is likely that some of the hostility I encountered was feigned, for I was only 


- eig teen and naive, and was a good butt for practical jokes. At one house, because I had 


made a remark which the owner construed as an impertinence, I was cursed and, 


threatened, and told to "take the road."" When I hesitated he stepped into the house as if | 
for a gun, and {i "took it." I raced through the yard, through a cornfield trampling stalks 
as Iran, and down the road for a full two hundred yards. 


"ve did right to run. 


totally, even though I was told at least once: 
wait "till ye Be ot up to North River." - 


There was a shack near the road and on the porch was a woman pla acidly rocking.” | 
I ran onto the porch, collapsed in a chair, and the woman rocked placidly Oi. 
able to talk T told her what had nappened. 


J 


"Be ye a saiesmoan?" she asked, wis betnn answered in the affirmative she wen’ Oh, 
He's a mean un, he is, an‘ he don't like salesmen.'' And she pr O- 
cezced to tell me of the bloody events in which he bases figured. 


As I trudged on toward North River my courage waned but did not forsake me 
"If ye think we're tough down here, Stranger. 


I was near North River now and in moonshine country, for my.host for a night had 
handled it coolly in my presence. I found myself sitting on the front porch of a large ur- 
painted house built on a high bank of the road. Hidden ‘rom my view under the bank was. . 

a small country store. | 


On the porch I was displaying the oniaeiinied of our forty-dollar family Bible to 
the quiet, gravhaired, tightlipped lady of the house. She listened courteously but I noted 


she ad her ear cocked toward noises emanating from the store below us. Suddenly 


there was shooting below,: perhaps ai 2 mark, but by now my reserves of courage were 


spent. 


I closed my book and said, 
parts and somebody may take offense at me. 
where those men can't see me, maybe I'd better be going." 


"I'm not afraid, of course, but I'm a stranger in these 
If you can show me a way from vour hovse 


She did not alter her expression. She pointed to 2 path that led away from the 
house and joined the road several hundred yards away. She said something that made my . 


hair literally stand, oy seem to stand, up on my head, and I felt the cold crawling along 


my spine. 


--R. W. Hyde 
Nashville, Tennessee 


"Ye're a wise un, Stranger. In this country it pavs to be keerful. 
In this — bullets have no. eyes." 
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~The Rats: 


An elderly woman in Greene County, Tennessee, was telling an acquaintance of 
mine about the house to which she and her family had just moved. There was, she said, 
one objection to the house. "They's rats in it so big we can jist hear ‘em a-lopin' from 
jaist to jaist." 


When did I hear this report? "Well, I wouldn't ea know, but hit was 'way back 
yn when 1 was a heap younger than I am now." 


--Irene Bewley | 
Knoxville, Tennessee | 
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A High Degree of Pleasure’ 


When I was in my early teens I asked a schoolmate of mine who was also a neighbo:: 
and who with her sister attended Gum Springs ames five days a week, "What did you two 
a-Saturday ?"' 


She replied, "Well, for one thing we picked out a double handful of warnit / walnut _/ 
goodies for gran'pap."' Then she added, "Hit pert night pleased him to death." 
--Irene Bewley 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Prescription for Marital Difficulty: gk 


Farmers in Perry County, Tennessee, used to do a lot of work-swapping Rie 
the spring and summer. Five or more farmers would bring their teams and plows when 
it was their turn to help plow a field. A good deal of work was done in this sort of co- 
operative enterprise. | 


This incident occurred back in 1937 or 1938 when I was old enough to handle a team 
of mules and to take my place listening to some of the more risqué talcos being told after _ 
the farmers took out for dinner. Since we were working in the Tennessee River Bottom, 
four or five miles from home, we shared a-kind of dinner on the ground while the mules 
rolled, ate their hay, and rested. After eating, we also rested for about an hour before 
returning to the fields. Quite often, the more loquacious farmers would begin telling 
stories or carrying-on about some imagined wrong in the world. 


“On this particular day, one of the farmers decided to talk about his marital affairs. 
He was pretty much the scandal of the neighborhood, for he never had any trouble gettine 
married, but he just could not keep a wife. After a few months of marriage, the new wie © 
would run off with another man. This had happened five or six times. 
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Naturally, by this time, i was rather cynical shee women, but he had married — 
again just the same. Apparently, the same pattern was taking shape, for it was either 
zuessed or hinted at rather strongly that a young hellion was being seen hanging around ~ 
the farmer's house much too often. The farmer also suspected what was going on. and 
Juring dinner time he proceeded to harangue us for a long time on exactly what he was 
going to do with this young man if he ever caught him hanging around his wile again. 


One of the other farmers was trying tc get some sleep. After turning over on the 
ground two or three times while the much-married farmer kept getting louder and louder 
with his threats, the sleepy man half-muttered, "Well, I'li tell ye, if a man don't a. 
his crop hoed, them keerless weeds'll git it ever'time."' 


--Kelsie Harder 
Youngstown University 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Prescription for Girl Trouble 


In the summer cf 1954, during a break between teaching assignments; I got into the 
hati: of attending a few barbershop sessions in Linden, Perry County, Tennessee. The 
b<caches in the barbershop were usually lined with farmers who had laid-by their corn, 
towusmen who were escaping their sometimes monotonous chores in the shops, and others, 
such as I, who really had nothing better to do than to listen to the chinning that ordinarily 
went its rounds. _ 


Occasionally a city boy dropped in for a haircut. The city boy, most of the time, 
had once lived in Ferry County, and had returned to visit relatives, or because he had 
lost his job. Nevertheless, he was looked upon as an outsider, and was often treated 
ac such. It is not that there is an obvious dislike; it is just a sort of silence that sets 
in when the once-upon-a-time plowboy turns up in a coat and tie in the summer. 


That is just what happened on this day, in late July as Iremember. The youn? inaii, 
' whe in 1950 or 195] had finished the Linden high school, came in rather briskly and 
storped someone ir the middle of a rather involved story about some inanily. 


The barber hesitated, scissors poised as only barbers can poise them, iooked end 
recognized the — man, "Well, what are you doing back in Linden?" 


The young man sat, without much coreinony,: between two overalled farmers, who 
vere forced to move over to make room for him. With some apparent distaste, he dic not 


.speak to them, but pulled up his pants so as not to spoil the crease and crossed nis legs. 


"Quit my job. Decided to come hoine and see how ever'thang's doing." 


- The barber lcoked quizzically at the b2ck of a head of k ir and then started clipping 
again. "Thoust vou had a good job. Nothing much Jeing «ound here." 
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"Aw, the job's okay, you know, just a little: dab of woman trouble." 


"Weil, that can bea problem. Was she a good looker?" 


The young man needed no further prompting to tell his tale of the wickedness of 
women. It seems that he had leit home with a smail inheritance, enough ro doubt to give 
him a start, but certainly not enough for a playboy. He met a woman--"the prettiest 


thong you ever seen"'--and bought her a ring, car, and a few other toys, all described in 


deit2il. Then after giving her all these things, and after spending his ery, he learned 
t!.at she would see him no more, although she kept the presents. 


No one spoke while the boy told his story. But after he had finished and was lockiny 


around for sympathy, on2 of the farmers whom he had so unceremoniously displaced on 
the bench cieared his thront and spoke into the silence of the barbershop, "Boy, 'rounc 
here we set the th'oat latch "fore we set the bit." | 


-~-Kelsie Harder 
Youngstown University 
Youngstown, Ohio 


‘Careless Love’ 


It is probable that in Perry County, Tennessee, we bave no more than our share 
of men who have loved not wisely . . . . Their motives are not extraordinary, either, 
but I treasure the explanation of one of them who was taken to task for his responsibility 
for 2 girl's pregnancy: "Man, when you're sweating down in the short rows you don't 


see the whoie field." 
--Kelsie Harder 


Youngstown University 
Youngstown, Chio 


A Perry County Cheer 
In the summer of 1957 i enjoyed a cow-pasture baseball game in Perry County, | 


Tennessee. A fast pitcher was playing havoc with the home club, to the irrita‘vion of 
one of the tobacco-spitting fans. Finally, after a rather futiie swing by one of the 


home players, the fan yelled out, "Better git that hog outta the scalding barrel; it hecrec 


the hair slip on that'n." 


--Kelsie Harder 
Youngstown University 
Youngstown, Ohio 
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A Matter of Digestion 


In the small community of Waco, Kentucky, there was a church that had difficulty 
ke sping pastors. They frequently sent to the seminary at Louisville for a young preacher 
to come out and fill the pulpit. On one such occasion, a young man came and preached 
_ yery vigorously, including in his sermon the state:uent that "I aim not here to tell you 
al I know. I am here to help you get religion." 


Going hom from church, Miss Sallie Bell, a well-known Meractes of the natant se 
eek pulled off her shoes, tied them together by the strings, hung them around her neck, 
lichted up her corn-cob pipe, and walked alcng with some of the other ladi2s of the 
cory One of them asked, ''Miss Sallie, did you hear that preacher say he warn't 

sere to tell us all he knowed?" Miss Sallie took a puff from her pipe, spit accurately 
ata daisy by the roadside, and said, "Yes, Ihyeard 'im. I don't reckon it would uv 
| colicked us none if he 'ad."" 


--Norman Frost 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


‘Let the Lower Lights Be ‘Surning | 


The late James T. Warren, president of Carson-Newman College for a number c: 

years, used to tell of a young preacher who came to a town in west Tennessee to begin 
tie ministry, fresh from one of the seminaries. He could not adapt himself to the 
simple ways of the country folk and was not successful because he wanted to change 

.e erything overnight and completely make over the church and its program. When he 
‘finally realized his failure and left the community, one of the elderly ladies of the con-* 
— remarked to one of the brethren, "I knowed when I seed him comin' that he ~ 

iad his wick turned too high." 


--William W. Bass 
Carson-Newman College 


The Retort Circumstantial 


My grandmother Waggener was just a little bit like a good-hearted tornado. When 
this jet-propelled Lady Bountiful drove her Model A down the middle of the road, every- 
body got out of the way, if they could--especiaily the people she was determined tu do © 
good to. Not many of the latter, so far as I can remember, though, were ever really 
able to exercise choice in the matter. She helped everybody she ever heard of who 
seeded help--and they accounted to her unto their children's children. And people who 
"carried on" or otherwise exercised unsound judgment never manas2 2d to escape hers, 
which was sWeeping = final: "Them as burns their bottom must sit on the tlicter." 
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Tramps who frequently slept in the barn and came to the house to ask breakfast 
got, along with breakfast, a lecture about how they could earn a living like anybody else 


if they only had enough gumption--and why didn't they? But my father tells about one 
time {we think it was probably the only time) that Grama did not have the last word. 


A tramp came to the house about supper time. Grandma told him to go to the | 
woodpile and chop some wood, and she would give him his supper. 


"But lady, '"' he said, "an empty sack can't stand." 


Admitting the justice of his observation, Grandma gave him his supper, and then 
she told him to get on to the woodpile. He shook his head and said, as he started for 
the orchard, "Oh lady, a full sack can't bend." 


--Frances Walsh 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers Collect? 
Kirksville, Missouri 


Single Blessedness’ 


According to my friend, former President Harman of the Bowling Green (Kentucky: 
Fu iaess University, Miss Lizzie Lightfoot, of the Kentucky knobs, was a with 
intention of escaping her single 


"I claim you're making a mistake, Miss Lizzie," said Mrs. Hez Drake. "You done | 
had a dozen chances to marry and some of them would a-been good picks. Now you take 
Bill Henry Simmons. Ever'body knows he's popped the question to you two or three times 
aiready. He's a good natured man and he'd be a good pervider." | | 


"He's a pore talker, " said Miss Lizzie. "I start gettin' tired the minute he opens 
_his mouth to begin talkin'. If he wouldn't talk none, and jest pervide I might see it 
ai*irent."™ 


"T claim talk is right refreshin', Miss Lizzie. Now you take Les Miller. Two 0: 
three times he's shined up to you. He's a good talker." oe 


"A smart aleck is what he is, all the time a-talkin' somebody down. I wouldn’t 
marry Le Miller ifn he's the last man in the world, and they ain't nobody willin' to take 
the risk o' havin‘ another." 


rs. Drake sighed. "Looks like you a-mind to stay single, Miss Lizzie. Well, 
I'il go lissen to my old man talk a spell. It's ~— comfortin'." ie 


--A. L. Cr abb 
George 7Ollege for Teachers 


| | 
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‘Horse Trading in Kentucky 


Two Kentucky horse traders, Mose Beach and Cal Spinks, met on the trading lot 
at Scoitsville on a County Court day. I happened to be present, and I remember their 
conversation well. 


"How about me sellin' you that fine three year old hoss 0‘ mine, Mose?" 


"Looks to me like for a three year old it done made a mistake in the teeth it sot. 
Maybe I could use another hess. I'm goin' to do a right smart wagonin' this fall. What'll 
you take, Cal, for that nine year old plug o' yours ?" 


| "Three year ‘old and not two weeks more. I'd shore like to do safe tradin' with 
vou, Mose. I got a lot o' stock, and I'm a little short o' feed. How abort me sellin' you 
that fine three year old hoss?" | a 
| 
"Ifn that hoss o' yours is jest three year old I ain't got a hoss that's heen born yet. 
“Whet'til you take for that case o' old age?" 


"geein' as I don't need that fine three year old hoss, and me bein’ in a tradin' 
_ way I'll let you have it at yore own price." | _¢ 


. "Three year old, huh, all right then it's three year old, but seein' as how I 
couldn't use a hoss without no experience a-tall you'll have to do a little better'n that." 


George Peabody College for Teachers 


An Expeditious Departure 

| 

In 1945 our neighbors moved to Sturgis, Kentucky, from Crittenden County, 

Ker.cucky. Although there is a distance of no more than five miles between the two 
places, they brought with them many unfamiliar expressions. — 


+ 


One day when my mother was visiting them she asked where Dorothy, the daughter, 
wes. She found, much to her surprise, that the woman had left that morning for a short 
vecation trip. It seems the trip was not planned; she had, according to rer mother, 
just "nut her foot in her hand and took off." | 


, --Mari M. Buckman 
Sturgis, Kentucky 


| 
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Compelled to Drink 


Star Wood lived around Bristol, Tennessee, close to where he was born and raise”. 
i met him in graduate school in the forties and we had some interesting times exchanyirg 


_ yarns and telling of our lives back in the mountains. 


He said there was a man who lived out in the country beyond their place and was. 
in the habit of going into town’ every Saturday and drinking. He might not have got worse 
if people had rot started calling to him as he passed and asking him how much ke had 
drunk that day and could he get home all right and such questions. Socn he was in a set 
habit of going into town every Saturday and coming back drunk and spending the best part 
of the following week sobering up and getting back to his work on the farm. 


One Saturday morning some men were standing by the road and saw him coming 
with good speed and considerable determination in his walk. One of the men called to him — 
as he mea and asked him, "Jim, where are you going to in sucha eye : 


"Goin! to town to get drunk," he said as he —_ going, Nand Lord, how I dread it!" 


Leonard Roberts 
Morehead State College 
Morehead, Kentucky 


The Only Church 


: Brother Vernon Blair helped Brother Capps in many a revival in Adair County, 
Kentucky. He told Brother Capps of an incident that happened in a colored church in 


| Cumberland County, just p= the Adair camped line. 


Brother Blair said that when he was a boy he was so amused at the way-the colo: cd 

people worshipped, he was always slipping off and going to their church. He lived no‘ 

far away from the church. On one occasion the Negro preacher was in a big way in his 
sermon and he said, "De Baptist Church am de only Church and he dat saith it not is a 
liar.'"' Some oid fellow on one side of the church hollered, ''Amen."' This encouraged 
the preacher so he preached a little louder and came out with the seme thing about the 
Baptist Church being the only church. An old man on the other side of the church 
hollered, "Amen.'' After more preaching and saying the same thing again, "De Baptisi 
Chuich am de only Church and he dat saith it not is a liar, " one old man in the back of 

the church raised up and said, "Yes Suh, and a Son-of-a-Bitch, too!" _ 7 


-poris breeding 
Adair County, Kentucky 


Reverend Pres:: Rowe 


On ancther occasion "Pa" Rowe was in the pulpit preaching. (He was-a one-horse 
preacher.) He was in a big way preaching, getting hot and perspiring. He reached into 
his pocket to pull out his handkerchief but pulled out a deck of cards instead. "Oh, them 
devilish boys, "" said Brother Rowe, and he kept right on preaching. 


'--Doris Breeding 
Adair County, Kentucky 


The Crucial Test 


About seventy-five years ago in Whitley County when the coal fields were in their 
youth, there came a young M.D. to these fields to be the company doctor. In the camp 
a. Gatliff, Keniucky, the young doctor set up his practice. He had been warned that there 
was an old Negro woman who thought she was in bad health and was always after the 
doctor to examine her and give her medicine. 


chs day the doctor was mounting his horse to make a trip when up came the oid 
Negro woman with a number of complaints. The doctor just reached in his side bags 
end got some harmless pills and told the Negro that if she would take ti.em three times 
a cCcy they would help her. When he was turning the horse, the old woman asked if | 
that wis all he was going to do for her, and he said it was. The old woman scid to him 
thit he must not be much of a doctor, and the doctor asked why. She replies that he 
‘vas no good because "You didn't even — me." 


The story was told to Mike Richardson of Williamsburg, Kentucky, by his father. 


--Lane G. Broyles | 
Barbourvilie, Kentucky 


"Too Tall----" 

My mania: James Sawyer Jones, was an educator and minister in East Tennessee. 
Re and I used to treasure expressions of the hill foiic that we though: rr ed pertutaiion 
(St.ndard English, perpetuation). Now that he is gone, I'd like to recoxc one of our 
fvorites in the appropriate archives: "Hef / if if i ye are +oo tall to find the ‘simmons 
'rnongst the ground leaves, likely ye be too ‘small to rech them atop the tree." 


Jones Erowning 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


e 
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"Does You Dip?" 


I the 1940's I happily found myseif the teaching-principal of the well known little 
~»ssum Trot Elementary School that Miss Martha Berry had founded within her Berry 
Schools in Georgia. How well I remember that rural school community where the long- 
needle pines kissed the school windows ana the pot-bellied stove acted up, usually mieten’ 
a pipe section, whenever we had important visitors. . ae 


4 
| TEs people worked with wore their souls in their own comfortable, handed-down 

shoes of self-expression. The children, like their parents, were willing to be friendly, 
but only after cautiously feeling out the possible grounds for friendship. 


On one deep-dewed, fallish morning not long after I had begun my work in the 
community, little Donnie, aged seven, came clomping with his steei-heeled brogans into 
_ the first grade room. He was early, as usual, and he seemed winded. 


''Mornin' Miss Brownin', he ventured. 


Vith yoice of good color, and an appropriate smiic, I said, "Good morning, 
Donnie; how are you?" 


"I'm tared--, "he said, fishing for more talk. 
"Tired?" I asked. 


"Yep--, " he began in a hesitant but more friendly manner than he had ever before 
adopted. Then he asked, "Miss Brownin', does you dip?" 


I gripped myself, and said in my calmest tones, "No, I don't like it." , 
Donnie's eyes looked relaxed. He was better pleased wiih the new teacher. 


"Wail, * he confided, 'my Maw do; that's da reason I been so fagged out. Las' 
night adder milkin’ I waised two mile jes ter git her a borrow of snuff over ter Miss 
Shirey's." 


I remember that it was at this moment that the second load of pupils tramped in 
for another glorious day of living and learning ."'at the school." 


--Elizabeth Jones Browning 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Nature Study 


In the swarm of pupils I had my first year at the Berry Schools was one little 
tyke named Kenneth Shirey, really of pre-school age, but as bright as a cricket--.and 
i-velier. Said his Mother, "I'm jes a-sendin' him to larn him whut school air sbout; 
corst ] doan mean thet he be a-larnin' nothin'.** Kenneth, however, had been born with 
a high I.Q., of which his family was apparently unaware, except that (as his Mother | 
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said) “his Paw, he think little Kenny air oiean smart; hits a plum sight how he do favor 
thet chile." - 


- School months passed, and in the normal course of academic events other children 
learned to read and thus to enter the Golden Gate of Education. In the way of motivation, 


one morning about March, I said to Kenneth, "Kenneth, you will be wanting to 'pass' 
with Donnie and Noell, and Bubba and all the rest, won't you?" | 


"Yessum, I'm a-meanin' fer thet, shore, " he said. 


‘well, Kenneth, " I said, aii better be taking your reading book heal ona 


having your mother help vou with these last words, if you want to pass on with your friends.' 


ae Keabeth stiffened a little, and leaned back on the steel heels of his brogans as he 
said with burning sincerity, "Now, Miss Sxrownin', course I done tuck ter readin’, but 
Thain't a-aimin' to do much of hit. Dey is too many liddle ole toad frogs out yander 
unter dem mossy rocks; and fer shore { hain't a-goin' ter stay in no house fer ter read 
no printin' when I kin be out thar a-pulBin' them liddle critters outen they holes." 


I was deeply impressed with the logic behind his resolution. 


--Elizabeth Jones Browning 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Practical Prayer 


_ This incident of horse-and-buggy — was told me by my older brother, Charles H. 
Bewley, year after it occurred. 


My brovher and the girl to whom he was, at the time, paying court went with 
another couple to attend a church service that was being held in a settlement several 
miles from our home. The layman who was in charge of the service in the little church 
took occasion to say, : during the course of the wore, "Will Mr. yones now lead us in ~ 
a word of prayer?" 


Mr. Jones replied ; ina surly tone, "Pray yourself--and think of that sheep's hide 
you stole from me." 


--Irene Bewley 
Knoxville, Tennessee | 
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WHO? WHAT? WHEN? WHERE? 


Editor's Note: With the first issue of the twenty-sixty volume of the TFS Bulletin, | 

a new department in our publication is being established. It is the intention to make this 
department a constantly up-dated directory that will calendar events related to folk life 
_ and the study of folklore, that will indicate where and by whom folk arts and crafts are 

practiced, and that will encourage a wider knowledge of and interest in folk ways. This 
department cannot be maintained and properly expanded without the 2id of readers who _ 
are willing to pass on whatever pertinent information they themselves may have. Anyone 
who knows of an event or activity that ought to be listed is urged to write to the Editor 
ci the Bulletin, at George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee 7 


I. Folk Festivals and Meetings of Folklore Societies 


March 12, 1960. Seventh Annual New England Intercollegiate Folk Festival, at the — 
University of Massachusetts, Amherst, Massachusetts. Information: Mr. David C. 
Richardson, University of Massachusetts. 

March 25, 26, 1960. Sixteenth Annual New England Folk Festival, at Phillips 
Exeter Academy, Exeter, New Hampshire. Information: Mrs. Donald Robinson, 
Columbus Avenue, Exeter, New Hampshire. 

April 2, 1960. All-day meeting of the Kansas Folklore Society to consider the use 
of folk materials in elementary and secondary schools, at Kansas State Ur:iversity, 
Manhattan, Kansas. Information: Professor Mary Frances White, Kansas State > 
Universiiy. 

April 7-10, 1960. Twenty-fifth Annual Mountain Folk Festival, at Berea — 
Berea, Kentucky. Information: Box 287, Berea College. 

April 9, 1960. Carolina Folk Festival, at Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

April 13, 14, 1960. Twelfth Mountain Youth Jamboree, Ashevilie, North Carolina. 
Infor mation: Asheville Chamber of Commerce. 

April 22, 1960. Spring.meeting of the Kentucky Fo!klore Society, at Breaux Hall, 
First Unitarian Church, Louisville, Kentucky. Information: Professor D. K. 
Wilgus, Western Kentucky State College, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

April 22, 23, 1960. Regional meeting of the American Folklore Society in conjunc- 
tion with the Central States Anthropological Association and the Society for | 
Ethnomusicology, at Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. Infor mation: 
Richard M. Dorson, Indiana University. 

June 1, 2, 3, 4, 1960. National Folk Festival, in Wasvington, D. ©. Information: 
Miss Sarah Gertrude Knott, 302 Nichols, Princeton, Kentucky. | | 

June 26, 1960. Singing on the Mountain, at Linville, North Carolina. | 

July 10, 1960. Grandfather Mountain Highland Games and Scottish Clans Gatherinc. 

July 18-22, 1960. Craftsman's Fair, in Asheville, North Carolina. 

August 4-6, 1960. Mountain Dance and Folk Festival, in Asheville, North Carolina. 

October 18-22, 19€0. Craftsman's Fair, in Gatlinburg, Tennessee. 

November 12, 1960. Twerty-sixth annual meeting of the Tennessee Fo!k!ore Society, 
et the Student Center, George Peabody College for Teacters, i.ashvilie, 
Tennessee. Information: Miss Mildred Hatcher, Austin Peay State Collere, 
Clarksville, Tennessee. 
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December 27, 1960. Meeting of the Popular Literature Section (Comparative Litera- 
ture 2) of the Modern Language Association of America at 8:45 to 10:00 a.m. in the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

December 29,-1960. Annual meeting of the American Folklore Society, in conjunction 
with the convention of the Modern Language Association of America, in the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; hours, from 8:45 a.m. to 
5:00 p.m. Deadline for acceptance of papers, July 1. Information: Professor 
Tristram P. Coifin, University of Pennsylvania, Paiadeiphia 4, 


Tennessee Crafts and Craftsmen (Information taken from Helen Krechniak's pene 
let, "Tennessee Mountain Crafts, " available on request from the Division of Informa- 
tion, Department of Commervanton, | State of Tennessee, Cordell Hull Building, 
Nashville 3, | +) | 


Pottery and 


Eagle Bend Pottery, 1-1/2 miles east of Clinton on Eagle Bend Road. Informa- 
tion: Sara Young, Clinton. Telephone: 151. 
McDonald Ceramics, Gatlingburg (on Route 73). 
Pigeon Forge Pottery, Pigeon Forge (just off Tennessee Route 71, north of 
Gatlinburg). Information: Douglas J. Ferguson, Pigeon Forge. 
- Charles R. Counts, 110 Marquette Road, Oak Ridge 


Lapidary Work and Jewelry 


_ Jane Glass Studio, Gatlinburg (on Route 73). 
Don Potts, 426 Sioux Trail, Chattanooga. | 
Mrs. Edith C. Yantis, 116 Crisman Street, Chattanooga ; 
Miss Elizabeth McNeil, Route 4, Jonesboro. | 
Mrs. C. D. Hamby, Route 3, Kingsport. 
Mr. and Mrs. R. M. Boarts, Route 3, Timberlake Road, Knoxville. 
William M. Johnson, Route 6, Knoxville. | 
Mrs. Faul Threlkeld, 2871 Speedway Circle, Knoxville. 
Miss Helen B. Watson, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
Miss Harriet Gill, 838 Temple, Knoxville. 
Miss Marion G. Heard, 1625 ‘Laurel, Knoxville. 
Miss Sarah Lawson, 800 Deery, Knoxville. 
Henry F. House, 1623 Melrose Place, Knoxville. 
Miss Evelyn Fearson, 1204 Woodcrest Drive, Knoxville. 
Mrs. Miriam Thompson, Ginn Road, Route 3, Knoxville. 
Roland Loewen, Wood Nymph Road, Lookout Mountain. 
Miss Aaltje VanDenburg, 308 University, Martin. 
John Frase, George Peabody Coliege, Nashville. 
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Metalwork and Enameling 


Cherokee County Crafters, Copperhill. 

Mrs. Edith C. Yantis, 116 Crisman Street, Chattanooga. 

Mrs. Pat Crumley, 202 North Crest Road, — 

Jane Glass, Route 73, Gatlinburg. 

James A. Peoples, Gatlinburg. 

Mrs. James E. Goff, 5012 Summit Drive, Knoxville. 

Mrs. Muriel B. Livesay, 741 Young High Pike, Knoxville. 

Knox County Handicraft Association, Mrs. A. W. Eblen, 3843 } Kenilworth, 
Knoxville. 

Richard R. Rosson, 3312 Gillenwater Road, Knoxville. 

Frank P. Stimson, Box 1083, Knoxville. 

Union County Tennessee Craft Center, c/o Mrs. A. A. Geitry, Maynardville. 

Gerald Grooms, 1021 E. Clayton Avenue, Nashville. | , 

Mrs. Mary Frances Davidson, 120 W. Tennessee, Oak Ridge. 


- Woodcarving, Basketry, Cabinet Work 


Cherokee County Crafters, Copperhill 

Holly Dolls, on U. S. 70 west of U.S. 27, Ozone. Information: Mrs. Helen 
Bullard Krechniak. 

Pinnacle Handicrafts, Tennessee Route 73, nine miles east of Gatlinburg. 

Pleasant Hill Crafts, U. S. 70S, west of Crossville. Mountain dolls carved in - 
cedar are famous. 

O. J. Mattil, 590 20th Street, N. W., Cleveland. 

Rainey Brown, Crossville. | 

Mrs. Ethel Trainer, Box 83, Gatlinburg. 

Don Ward, Don's Furniture Shop, Gatlinburg. 

Carl Huskey, Village Craft Shop, Route 1, Gatlinburg. 

James C. Eubanks, 426 Riverside Drive, S. E., Jonesboro. 

Jess J. Bird, 2128 W. Clinch, Knoxville. 

Knox County Handicraft Association, Mrs. A. Ww. Eblen, _ Kenilworth, | 
Knoxville. 

Knoxville School Art Club, 17 17 paurel Ave, c/ o Mrs. A. M. Ford, 
Knoxville. 

William Bradford, 2553 

Dr. Fred C. Smith, Route 3, Timberlake Road, Knoxville. 

Mrs. Fred C. Smith, Route 3, Timberlake Road., Knoxville. 

Mrs. Herbert Payne, Mooresburg. | 


Textiles, Rugs, Weaving 


Cherokee County Crafters, Copperhill. 

Arrowcraft Shop, Pi Beta Phi Settlement House in Mountain View Hotel, 
Gatlinburg. 

J. &J Craft Shop, Mrs. O. W. Charles. On U.S. 11E, Greenevii'e. 
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Textiles, Rugs, Weaving (continued) 


The Studio of Mrs. Ernest Rogers, on U.S. 11W, "Lakeview Farm" on 

Cherokee Lake, Mooresburg. 
Pleasant Hill Crafts, U. S. 70S, west of Crossville. | 

The Shuttle-Crafters, U. S. Route 11E, east of Knoxville ane near Mor ristown, 

Russellville. L 

Alpine Weavers, Mrs. Ollie Robbie, Treasurer, Alpine. | 

Mrs. Patrick Lee, 833 Taylor Street, Bristol. 

Anderson County H dicrafters, c/o Mrs. Marie Hillon, Route 1, Box 3, 

Clinton (Hooking) 

Mrs. Walter Beb oute 1, Gatlinburg. 4 

Mrs. Marjorie Chalmers, Pi Beta Phi School, Gatlinburg. . 

Mrs. Tina I. McMorran, Route 1, Gatlinburg. 

Mrs. M. R. Mitcheli, Route 1, Gatlinburg. 

Mrs. M. L. Skelton, Ivy Strect, Gatlinburg (Hooking). 

Miss Edna Cook, Box 372, Gatlinburg. 

Mrs. O. W. Charles, Route 8, Greeneville. 

Mrs. Marion Edens, Route 8, Greeneville. 

Mrs. Edd Norton, Route 8, Greeneville. - 

Miss Jeannie James, Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate. 

Miss Manie Gatton, Huntingdon. 

Mrs. Harvey Broome, 4732 Broadway, N. E., Seievilie. 

Mrs. Annie W. Eblem, 3843 Kenilworth, Knoxville. 

Miss Harriet Gill, 838 Temple, Knoxville. 

Miss Marion G. Heard, 1625 Laurel, Knoxville. 

Mrs. G. S. Tate, 204 Rosebud Drive, Knoxville. 

Mrs. C. B. Clemmer, Route 2, 

Mrs. Ernest Rogers, Mooresburg. | 

Mrs. Ruth.C. Daniels, 260 East Drive, Oak Ridge. 

Mrs. James Mottern, 105 Pelham Road, Oak Ridge. 

Mrs. Edith Ward, U. S. 70, Rockwood. 

Mrs. Virgil Whaley, Route 9, Sevierville. 

Mrs. Troy Hair, 504 C Street, Lenoir City (Quilt ing) 

_ Pinnacle Handicrafts, Pittman Center Rural Station, Sevierville. 

Mrs. Raymond King, Route 9, Sevierville. 

Mrs. Lillian Franklin, Route 9, Sevierville. 

Mrs. John Campbell, Route 6, 9, Bevldrvi 


Mrs. Marshall Bohanan, Route 9, Sevierville. | 
Mrs. Thelma Pence, Route l, Tullahoma (Hooking). 


Leather Work 


pndeewin County Handicrafters, c/o Mrs. Marie Hillon, Route 1, Box 3, Clinton 

Mrs. O. W. Charles, Route 8, Greeneville. | 

Knoxville School Art Club, 1717 Laurel Avenue, c/o Mrs. A. M. Ford, Knox- 
ville. 

Harold Bartlett, Route 1, Strawberry Plains. 
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Shuckery 


Anderson County Handicrafters, c/o Mrs. Marie Hillon, Route 1, Box 3, Clinton. 

Knox County Handicraft Mrs. aA. W. 3843 Kenilworth, 
Knoxville. 

Union County Tennessee Craft Banter, c/o Mrs. A. A. a President, 
Maynardville. 

Mrs. Mattie Lee Turner Summers, Route 2, Smithville. 


Brooms 


Arrowcraft Shop, Main Street, Gatlinburg. © | 
Arrowcraft Shop, Mountain View Hotel, Gatlinburg. 
Elmer Kear, Route 1, Gatlinburg. | 


Vegetable Dyeing 


Miss Isadora Williams, 1633 W. Clinch, Knoxville. 
Miss Mary Frances Davidson, 120 W. Tennessee, Oak Ridge. 


Musical Instruments 


Homer Ledford, Alpine (Dulcimers) . 
Henry Steele, Belvedere (Dulcimers). 
C.J. Harner, Westel (Violins). 


Stenciling and Silk Screen | 


Miss Florida Stoddard, 310 Mayflower Road, Knoxville. 
Leon Mead, Crystal Lake Drive, Knoxville. : 
Knox Art School Club, 1717 Laurel Avenue, c/o Mrs. A. M. Ford, Knoxville. 
Mrs. Elsie Burkett, Route 2, Rockwood. 


Miscellaneous 


Mrs. Henry W. Lix, Route 1, Gatlinburg (Woods Pretties). | 
Miss Ruth E. Harris, 1300 Iris Street, Johnson City (Native Materials). 
Mrs. Herbert Payne, Mooresburg (Fans, baskets, boutonnieres, small hats). 
Mrs. R. M. Hawkins, South Bellevue Drive, Nashville (Native materials). 


Sheps Distributing Handicrafts in General 


Arrowcraft Shop, Main Street, Gatlinsurg. 
Arrowcraft Shop, Mountain View Hotel, Gatlinburg. 
Cove Handicrafters, Route 1, Gatlinburg. 

University of Tennessee Craft Department, Knoxville. 
The Gift Horse, 1829 West Cumberiand, Knoxville. 


Rich's Craft Shop (on the 3rd floor of Rich's), Fnoxville. 


Mountain Craft Shop, Townsend. 
Watis Bar Village ift Shop, Watts Bar Dam. 
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EVENTS AND COMMENTS 


: HERE ARE SOME ANNOUNCEMENTS received too oe 
"Who? What? When? Wheret™ department: 


The National Folk Festival on June 1, 2, 3, and 4 will be held in the Casper Barron 
Ampitheatre in Washington, D. C. Miss Knott's office in Washington is at 3149 16th Street, 
N. W. The office phone number is ADams 4-2050. | 


The Annual winter meeting of the New York Folklore Society will be held from 
2:00 to 5:00 p.m. in the auditorium of the New York Historical Society, 170 Central Park 
West (at 77th Street), New York City. The general theme will be "Traveling in Folk 


Song, Story and Dance." 


| APR IL. 15 1s THE DEADL INE for submission of — and collection: 
to be considered for the award of the Chicago Folklore Prize. The prize ($50.00) is pro- 
vided by the International Folklore Association and is awarded annually by the University 
of Chicago for "an important contribution to the study of folklore."' Material already pub- 
lished may be offered in the competition. Competitors should send their material to the 
Chairman of the Department of Germanic Languages and Literatures, University of : 
Chicago, 1050 East 59th Street, Chicago 37, Dlinois. In 1959 the prize was won by 
Professor — oe of the University of Tennessee, who is a member of our Society. 
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THE FOLKLORE DISPLAY AND THE FOLKLORE SECTION of the 
meeting of the Council of the Southern Mountains in Gatlinburg, February 24-27, were in 


the charge of Leonard W. Roberts. 


AN ARCHIVE FOR PENNSYLVANIA FOLKLORE has been established 
at Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pennsylvania. The archive, which 
will include books, films, manuscripts, music and recordings, was initiated with a 


of by the Pennsylvania Folklore Society. 


THE LIBRARY OF WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY, Morgantown, 
West Virginia, has asked that another announcement be made of its need for Volume XIV, 


no. 1 (March 1948) of the Tennessee Folklore Society Bulletin. It will pay $1.00 for a copy. 


Correspondence may be addressed “ Miss Mildred I. Moyaam Chief Acquisitions 


THE FOLLOWING LETTER FROM GEORGE BOSWELL deserves 


Austin Peay State College 


Clarksville, Tennessee 
February 21, 1960 | \ 


To Folklorists: 


_ We are now in’ the last states of compiling and editing for _— ation the tmneng 


j 


collected in Tennessee. 


; 
| 
| 
‘ 
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I am going through all the collections of Tennessee folksongs known to me, both 
published and unpublished, and annotating the variants. I shall shortly be scanning other 
volumes, syllabi, and list of songs for the purposes of identification. Next will come the 
process of preparation of the texts and music for printing. : 


Since I expect to spend the entire current year on this labor, it is not too late for 
you to send me other songs. We want, in every case, the best variants of Tennessee 
folksongs. I especially need the following: : : 


"The Devil's Nine Questions" "The Four Marys" 

"The Cambric Shirt" "Zeb Tourney's Girl" 

Robin Hood ballads Information about Jones" 

"The Crafty Farmer" "Utah Carroll" | | 
"Geordie" | a & Any songs and ballads composed in Tennessee : 
"Betsy Bell and Mary Gray" Any beautiful lyric songs 


If you can assist me, please write to me. Tell your friends who may know or have 
collections of songs that I would like to hear from them. 


yours, 


George W. Boswell 
ELMER HINTON'S COLUMN, “Down to Earth, " in the December 9, 1959, 
Nashville Tennessean gave 4 report of some of the items in a collection of "More than a 
thousand folk remedies" made by Mrs. Imogene Washburne, a member of our Society. 
One piece of advice is that for an ordinary cough, there's "Nothin' bettr'n stickin" yore 


head in a holler tree where a polecat's bin." 


"THE COUNTRY FIDDLE" is the title of an informative film made and 
edited by Pete Seeger and distributed by Folkways Records and Services, 117 W. 46th 
Street, New York City. The film illustrates fiddle tunes and the various modes of using 
the instrument. 


The Folkways Records fall-winter (1959) pee by the way, is an exciting in- 


ventory of folk music recordings available on long-playing discs. 


GEORGE C. GRISE, former president of our Society, has an sti on 
"Patterns of Child Naming in Tennessee During the Depression Years" in the Southern 
Folklore Quarterly, XXIII, iii (September 1959). Other articles in the same issue: a 
discussion of "Old Joe Clarke" by F. W. Bradley; a consideration of "Ballads and the 
Teacher" by Niel K. Snortum; and a short report on "Love Fhilters in the Ozarks" Sod 


Otto Ernest Rayburn. 


NORTHEAST FCLKLORE for the summer of 1959 (II, ii) a a "Bibliog- 
raphy of New England-Maritimes Folklore, 1958, '' and a continuation of "Folklore from 


Aroostook County, Maine, and Neighboring Canada" edited by Bacil F. Kirtley. 


| 
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THE FALL Iss VE a iii) of Northeast, Fo iklore carries anette pert of 
-Kirtley's report on "Folklore from Aroostook County, Maine, and Neighboring Canada, " 


as hans as Horace P. Beck's review of "Folklore in Rhode Island." 


FOLISH FO LKLORE for March 1960 (V, i) contains three items of weather 


; lore and some ee additions to its growing collection of Slavic tales.- 
| 


THE SPRING CATALOG OF THE LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSI- 
TY PRESS lists ten long-playing records made by the Louisiana Folklore Society. 
The recordings, available pie i from the LSU Press, aré titled as follows: 


A Sampler of Louisiana Folksongs { 
Louisiana Folksong Jambalaya | | 
Folksongs of the Louisiana Acadians | 
Possum up a Simmon Tree 

New Orleans Jazz: Billie and De De Pierce 
Angola Prisoners' Blues 

Those Frison Blues 

Prison Worksongs 

Angola Frison Spirituals 

en Pearly Brown: Georgia Street Singer 


All these are 12-inch discs priced at $5. 95. Address. of the Fress: Baton Rouge 3, La. 
FOLKLORE ARCHIVES AT INDIANA UNIVERSITY AND CHICO 
STATE COLLEGE (California) are described in the winter issue of The Folklore 
and Folk Music Archivist (II, iv). A collection of particularly interesting g folklore 
materials at Indiana University is that in the library and archive of the Institute for 


Sex Research. 
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ONE OF GERTRUDE P. KURATH'S CONTRIBUTIONS to the useful 
study of folk dances, a comprehensive and coherent outline for such study, appears in 
Spanish translation in the December issue of Folklore Americas (XIX, ii). 

AN AMUSING AS WELL AS INFORMATIVE article on — and 
Riddles in Martiniquan Folk Literature, " by Michael M. Horowitz, is published in the 
fall issue (IX, iii) of Midwest Folklore.. Other articles in the issue that may be of 
special interest are Edward D. Ives' discussion of the history behind the ballad of "The 
Bonny Earl of Murray," a report on ''The 'Granny-Woman' in the Ozarks" by Otto Ernest 
and J. Vogel's collection of "Some Dlinois Place-Name Legends." 


SPEAKING OF PLACE- NAMES, Volume VI of Names in South Caretta 
has recently appeared. This is a notable event, since,as the publisher | (The Departraent 
of English of the University of South Carolina) notes on the cover, the serial is issued 


ee " The present volume is full of fascinating details. 


if 
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THE OCTOBER-DECEMBER ISSUE OF THE KENTUCKY FOLK- 
LORE RECORD (V, iv) has in it a collection of "Folklore in Graves County" by | 
Kathleen Reecer, as well as a report on "Witchcraft in the Cumberlands" by Ethel Owens. 
It also contains two variants of the "Stella Kenney" ballad and a local version of ‘estes 


John Riley." 


AMONG OTHER ITEMS OF INTEREST IN. THE NEW YORK FOLK- 
LORE QUARTERLY (XV, iv) are a discussion of "Lore of Mills and Millers" by 
Andrus T. Valentine and a description of "Funeral Customs in Colonial New York" by 
Bartlett C. Jones. 


NORTHERN JUNKET for December was packed full of fascinating items 
related and unrelated to folk dancing. A particularly attractive feature was the collection 


of recipes for "Finnish Nisu, "' '"Mincemeat-Oatmeal Bars, " "Swedish Twists, " etc. 


Alan Lomax, The Rainbow Sign : A Southern Documentary. New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, 1959. 209 pp. $4.00. 


In The Rainbow Sign Alan Lomax takes his theme ini the old spiritual, 'Deep 
River," particularly the line, "I want to cross over in acalm time." After his introduc- 
tion explains the theme of the American Negro's changing status and its significance for | 
Negro folk religion, the author appropriately lets three Negroes "speak" for themselves. 


Nora, an Alabama woman with a gift for singing, tells (as do the other two speakers, - 
via Lomax's transcriptions from his tape recorder) of her early home life and its humble . 
living, of her continued talent and joy in singing and making love, and of the peculiar — 
Southern life that gives her people a profound feeling of rejection. Reverend Renfrew, 
originally from Louisiana, had a talent for preaching rather than singing, but like Nora 
he turned to religion as a kind of sublimation or compensation for the type of life his 
environment forced him to live. Both Nora and the Reverend are as pristinely sincere 
and honest in their religion as they are in their living--their kindness, their love-making, 
their reverence for elders, and their respect for their social and physical environment. 
Their generic ability to mythologize and then to sing or preach their inner ard outer life 
is reinforced in The Rainbow Sign by the. poetry in "There Is a Hell, " the unnamed 7 
Mississippi preacher 's sermon that comprises the third and final section of the book. 


If the three main sections of the book were left to speak for themselves, tne book 
might be better than itis. For in his introduction Lomax has seen fit to draw conclu- 
sions from his material. When he says that "The Southern Negro folk singer stands at 
the creative center of American popular culture... ," he is doubtlessly correct; but 
the tone of his subsequent discussion comes very close to assuming that the Southern 
Negro folk singer is the creative center rather than one who "stands at" the center. 
Nonetheless, the introduction is implicitly and explicitly redolent: of Negro song themes-- 
religion, imprisonment, rejection, the blues (as a kind of revenge on whites and life in 
general), sex, and (in Mr. Lomax's most incisive and happy phrase) “relaxed expres-— 
Sivity.."" 
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But the introduction's tone that very nearly cracks the otherwise good crystal is an 
ambivalence found in the author himself. Although he is obviously appreciative of the 
present-day events that are changing Southern Negro life for the better, he looks back with 
nostalgia at the cramping conditions that evoked Negro folk creativity. He sees significance 
in the movement of song from the group music ("the highly original polyphonic New Orleans 
style" and "the old-time congregational spiritual") to the individual soloist, who is trying 
to become an average American, "ashamed of the permissive ways of his folk back- 
-ground.'"' Speaking of the change in Negro life in general, Lomax says: "As I have 
watched this process slowly destroying the very qualities which made the Negro and his 
music most attractive to us and which allow him to act creatively in his own fashion, I 
have grown almost to detest "Western civilization.*"' To the present reviewer, this atti- 
tude of the author is not fully synthesized with the melioristic conclusion that "The deep 
river is in full flow, and the people are crossing over in a calm time."' Possibly Lomax's 
introduction should have been shorter--or longer, so that he could have brought the 
present into better focus by suggesting explicitly what the past promises for the present. 


But perhaps I am carping too much, for the real conclusions of The Rainbow Sign 
lie in the spirit of the narratives of Nora and Reverend Renfrew and in the sermon. And 
Lomax is to be applauded for putting these narratives and sermon in print and for letting 
them conclude the book —_ the theme without extraneous comment... 


--Thomas J. Rountree 
Southeastern Louisiana College 
Hammond, Louisiana 


Lewts Henry Morgan, The Indian J ournals, 1859-62. Edited; with an Introduction, by 
Leslie A. White, . 2, and with illustrations selected and edited by Clyde Walton. 
Ann Arbor: of Press, 195S. 50. ‘ 


The Indian Jourmsiie 1859-62, is one of the most significant collections of ame 
cana within our time. Its relevance and importance is basic to many areas of ethnological - 
and scientific research. It provides a more comprehensive understanding of those who 
occupied and settled the west. The sixtecn original color plates are by scme of the 
world's most renowned artists, such as Catlin, Bodmer, Léwis, McKinney, and Hall. It 
is one of the first scientific studies of American ethnology based upon Morgan's original 
contention that the clue to racial heritage is found within the pattern of the manner ina 
which the various tribes mention and claim kinship. He began to suspect very early that 
the Iroquois gave the cue to the theory that primitive society is organized upon the basis of 
kindred relationship rather than upon the ownership of property. This theory at once 
' raised the question: Where did the American Indian come from? Its thesis further tended 
to reduce Indian culture to a single class. Aithough the original kinship claim of tribal 
relations was not borne out, its proponent became known as one of the world's leading 


ethnologists 


Morgan's asi of the habits of the American beaver placed him at once in tke 
forefront as a scientist-naturalist. The Jourrals Jqermaly vive portray the economic and social 


| 


patterns of the western tribes as these relate to their various problems of making a living 
and of living together. The study is extremely interesting and important to the folklorist. 


"The Indian before the advent of the white man must have been the happiest man 
on earth, " said Morgan. His conclusions were drawn from interviews with people in 
general and from his travels, particularly in Kansas, Nebraska, and Missouri, which 
were then still in their territorial state. Everywhere in the West Morgan was reminded 
that agents and agencies were detrimental, and that missionaries and missions boded good 
only through the influence of the schools. Missions, he pointed out, were more often : 
looking out for themselves, to the extent that they tended to lose face among the Indians. 
Missions often required holdings of vast acreage of lands before they rendered a service. 


Most of the tribes maintained high ethical, social, and moral codes. Near rela- | 
tives were not allowed to marry. They looked to. the Great Spirit in all matters pertaining 
to harvest or famine, success or failure, victory or defeat. These Indians were highly 
superstitious in matters pertaining to illness, death, and burial. An Indian never used 
_ profanity. Some practiced polygamy while most did not. An Indian might divorce his wife, 
but she was not degraded thereby. Men treated their women well, but the women were 
passionless and unresponsive except out of a mere sense of duty. Male children sometimes 
nursed until the age of five or six. Laws of inheritance were very technical, depending 
pon: whether property was earned, given, or stolen (like horses). 


scaffolds were built for two purposes--for the protection of food and for the tenta- 
tive burial of their dead. The practices of burial were often as variable as they were in- 
teresting. Some were buried immediately in the earth in a horizontal or a sitting position 
and were rather generally accompanied by a deposit of several articles used in daily _ 
routine and which had bearing upon the belief in the Great Spirit. However, the wife 
might need to step over the warrior's yrave and pass directly southward. 


The Hudson Bay Company and other fur traders greatly influenced the economic. 
outlook of the western tribes. Wild life such as buffalo, elk, and antelope, in addition 
to an abundance of beaver in certain parts, was originally plentiful, but horses were 
equally essential to these frontier huntsmen. The migrations of buffalo at mating and 
again at calving time made the problems of the hunters of the prairie difficult of solution 
since this prevented a more settled manner of tribal life,for the Indians had to move over 
the area according to the season. The dangers involved and the necessary skills required 
in buffalo hunting are interestingly and dramatically told. 


The style and technique of the Journals commend them primarily to the reader ts | 

attention. He looks through the eyes of the author with a sense of eagerness, zeal, and 
simplicity which characterize the exalted but humble purposes in the handling of the 
materials. The reader is ever made aware of the author's position, approach, and — 
_ destination as the skein of his narrative unravels with sufficient suspense and tenseness 
that the reader would not dare to let go of the outcome of the episode and the findings at 
the end of the journey. These journeys were made primarily by boat in 1859 to Kansas, 
in 1860 to Nebraska, in 1861 to Gary and the Red River vaiaey, and in 1862 to the upper 
Missouri as far as the Rockies. 


90 
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ever, that remarks and examples of lore that appear both in the text and in footnotes 


The manuscripts are marked by beauty and a sympathetic approach to a bread un- 


| derstanding of these aboriginals and their manner oi life. Morgan plenned the details for 


each journey well in advance and had the confidence of leaders and tribesmen wheraver ke 
went. He knew personally and had the sympathetic backing of the leading ethnologists and 


scientists of his day--Charles Darwin, Herbert Spencer, and scholars like Henry Adams, 


and Charles Eliot Norton. He made his own personal fortune as a railroad industrialist. 


: _ This plea to the Great Spirit as recorded in his "Rocky Mountain Journal" reads 
rauch like a prayer: "Make us fortunate (the nation), deliver us from diseases, furnish 
us with game. I wish to be a man. Make us fortunate in raising colts and herses. Make 
the women fortunate in childbirth. Raise up our children to become men and women. Ard 
deliver to us our aerials " This was apart of the ceremonial Sun Dance of the Crow 


indians. 


-Tennessee Wesleyan College 


Iona and Peter Opie, The Lore and ot Be e of Schoolchildren. . Oxford: Clarendon 


The publishers deste this book as a record of the modern schoolenxild's S 
"strange and primitive culture, including seasonal customs, initiation rites, superstitions, 
practices and beliefs, innumerable rhymes and chants... , catcalls and retorts, stock 
ame ruderies, riddies, slang-epithets, nicknames, and the traditional argot which 

ontinues to flourish'in street and playground." This is a good, though not a complete, 
naainaan of the content of eighteen packed and fascinating chapters--except, of course, 
that (as the authors themselves make cleer): the schoolchild referred to is a nup:l in the 
crdinary schools, not one in the "private, fee-charging establishments, " of England, | 
Scotland and Wales. (One school in Dublin is also represented.) It might be added, howe 


suggest a good deal about children in the 175 end children in other parts oi the Enghies 


USES 


world. 

It is said that the present volume is based on eight years of collecting from £! 
thousand children; the authors also acknowledge the aid of a host of collaporators ind 
th.e contributions of several published books and papers. The extent of tine materials 

co.lcctsd is indeed impressive. But what makes this book so particularly admirabie ‘3s 
the editing and the sensib!e commentaries. The discussions throughout are rationai and 
informative; the organization is as logical as it needs to be. 


| The remarks just mide about editorial virtues, of course, snould not be under- 
stood to imply that nothing the Opies say merits challenging. They might, for example, 
rave auzlified their complaints (in the 'Preface") about the paucity of earlier reports of 
children's lore if they hac been more familiar with American journals and with theses 
accuxa lated in American universities. A littie more careful consideration might have 
ted them, also, to question their facile distinction between nursery rhymes and "school ~ | 
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rhymes" Their own collection shows that there is not an impassable gulf between the two 
genres. 


The introductory chapter, however, makes a number of points am are eminently 
justified. The writers show that much of the children's lore is inherited from long cen- 
turies past, often in surprisingly unchanged form; yet new rhymes, songs, jokes and 
"ruderies'" may spring up and acquire world-wide distribution in a matter of a few weeks. 
There is a great deal of similarity in children’s culture everywhere in the English speaking 
world, yet there are regional variations that are doggedly retained and protected. It is 
interesting that children’s rhymes and playground songs are ultimately derived from music 
hall ditties and the entertainment fare of the adult masses, yet the author's can say that 
"the children's loyalty to local customs and forms of speech is at least evidence that the 
young in Britain do not take as their authority only what _ hear and see on the wireless 
and television and at the cinema." 


| An amusing sampler might be made up from the materials collected. It is said 
that just before Christmas in 1936, children all over England were singing, | 


Hark, the Herald Angels sing, 
Mrs. Simpson's pinched our king. 


An‘ the Davy Crockett craze of a few years ago gave rise not only to the riddle, "How many 
ears had Davy Crockett?" (Answer: "A left ear, a right ear, and a wild frontier." but also 
to the parody, | 


Born on a table top in Joe's Cafe, 
Dirtiest place in the U.S.A., 
Polished off his father when ‘he was only three, 
- Polished off his mother with D.D.T. . 
| Davy, Davy Crocketi, 
King of the Wild Frontier. 


In this volume you can also find more than enough parodies of "Mary had a little lamb" | 
("between two chunks of bread, " for inst ance), and some mild reports on "little Willie." 
There is documentation of the fact that Huck Finn's superstitions were not extraordinary, 
that children's games are endless variants on a few patterns, and that children are 
childish in all the ways we have suspected, while _ are quite urchildish in _— we have 
not thought so much about. 


While there are aiden here that, perhaps, a Victorian aunt may not read with 
equanimity, it may be questioned whether, after all, the collection made by the Opies is 
really reported in full. Or perhaps the “culture" of British childrea is not as — rounded 
as that of their American _—- 


w. 
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